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Bites “TERMS. 
- ‘THe TTexsrsses Finwen,'is published monthly at 
31,50 per annum, ‘but $1 w ill horeceived if paid in ad+ 
vance. ents made within three’ months: of the 
tonimentenient-of the year, will be considered 1 in ad- 
vance: 

Ail wubeeriptions frittst commence with the year. 

No subscriptionis discontinued, bit at the option ot 

tie Editor, until al] arrearages are:paid. 

’ Altletters on business in any way.connected with 
the Tennessee Farnier must be addressed to Emmer- 
son & Deaderick, igh Ten.,and in ay to 
ensure attention-must be post Pip. 


Accordin,, to the decision of the Post actin 
GENERAL, the. Tennessee Farmer. is” subject only to 
newspa fa te stage, viz: one cent for zeach. nurber 
—_— Sinteae’ within one “hundred miles from 

ro’, out. of the State; onevand’a.half cents to 
— ot er part ofthe U. States. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 





SPRING WHEA oa 

Mr. Eprror: —You kitidly furnished me 
last Spring: with about 14-4~ounce- of _Tial: 
ian Spring Wheat—which I. sowed. .on the 
12tho fAptil, (as soon‘as. received.) 
pareda' portion of land in my garden, which 
isthe grey oak‘and hickory limestone land 
of Second quality.. The spot - ‘consisted of a 
drill of 25 by 1 foot dimensions, dug up with 
a hoe,and manured with stable manure,.but 
lightly gue ‘ 

It am hip iatllrew: very pretty. But 
the heads came outitregular, and so ripen- 
ed. The rust and blast affected it smartly, 
and a‘ier ripening, my fow]s took some.of it. 
I reaped it as it tipened from the 15th to the 
20th of July, and got it out carefully by hand, 
and saved 10 6z.of very pretty wheat, though 
not 80 full and large as the seed was, owing 
to the-rust. Ishall sow what 1 have, and 
and earljer next Spring than ‘last, I think afl; 
Jeast a month. 

hope others, to whom you haye distribu- 
ted this kind of wheat, will give us the result 





I pre-}. 


| oftheir experiments. Wishing success to 
agricultute and-your valuable }ittle paper, 
Tremain your ob’t sv’t, 
R. M. Arcocs. 
Lialaytte Gai,. Oct. 30, 1838. 





‘TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS. 

Mr. Ediior:—Amongst the numerows 
gra&ses of our country, there isqgg which I 
thinle-has not received: its dae share of atten- 
tion -I.mean the Ta!l Meadow Oat Grass, 
sometimes calied the Peruvian. Grass. 

It affords an abundant supply of pasturage 
from a very early to-g very. late season.— 
The best season for seeding is.in the Fall, at 
the rate of about two bushels to the acre,— 
‘Phe young plants:are very bardy, and will 
sursivethe winter. uninjured, The ground 
should be well” prepared before seeding, and 
harrewed and rolled afterwards, When 
well sef on good soil it yields abundantly. 
Respectfully, 

~- Winsoy.L. Waters. 
Three Forks; Wilson ¢o., T'en., 

Noyember. 21st, 1838. 

P. S.—F or-further information respecting 
the above mentioned grass, I would refer 
your readers to the Américan, Farmer, Vol. 
12, page 403; vol. 13, page 26 and 159; vol. 


14, page 386, where someofthem will see 
that it is not the Rye’Grass, which I under- 


stand they have asserted as a fact. 





23, 


CrintowCottece,Nov. 23, 1838. 
Dear Sir: This morning.I_read in the 
‘Fennessee Farmer for this month, a commu- 
mication.from Mr. Steele, of South Carolina, 
in which hé asks whether he oughit to save 
his.20 acres of swamp in herds grass, or give 
up his land as unprofitable? Whether weeds 





will be troublesomerin. it??&c. To which 
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- (though it prospers on dry land} and will 
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“you judiciously answer that itmay probably}. 


be the best land he has, if put in herdsgrass +, 
but you go on to recommend him to. drain 
his swamp fitsty For the benefit of Mr, 8." 
beg leave to make a suggestion or, two— 
Herdsgrass is a growth of Southern climates, 
and will prosper finely.in the Jatitude of S. 
Carolina. It is also a.native of swamps, 


prosper, though the water cover it all wiater. 
In countries not much. impregnated ‘vith 
lime, the swamp is the home of herdsgrass. 
And as'to draining, there i8 no need of ity if 


and Wilson.  Nevertheless,ther 
universal among the Delegates, ominous of 
future improvement. You shall have the 
‘proceedings and reportin due time. Agen. - 
era convertion tst Monday in May next was 
resolved upon, and We hope that all papers in 
the State friendly te Agriculture, will keep 
the mater’ alive, so as iv cause a general dele- 
| gation from all the counties in the State. And 
it isto be hoped silso that all farmers will look 


lis swamp is dry enough to allow him to get}forward to that Convention; as. the dawn of 


a standatall. If the larid be perpetually co- 
vered with water, He cannot gét a stand. of 
crass 7 batdfae is uncovered 6 or 7 monthsin. 
the year, he can get-a stand by thick and “te: 


peated sowings ; and then his meadow will be] - 
better than if drained. “As you remark, the} 


herdsgrass will make such a sod as to bear a 
loaded waggon- , That grass is slow in ma- 
turing, requiring from 3-to7 years to arrive 
at perfection ; when its sod is so dense,. espe- 
cially in the swamp, that there appears rot to 
‘be room for another sprig of grass. . And’be: 
cause it is thus tardy, E wonid advise Mr. S. 
to sow timothy with his herdsgrass; say f 1-2 
or 2 gallons-of timothy to the acre. The 


timothy. will come. immediately, and keep! 


down all-weeds, till his herdsgrass. can take 
the ground by exterminating the timothy, this 
it will effectually do about the 8d year.- In 
the mean time, ‘mowing his timothy once a 
year, will enable it to. keep all weeds down, 
ft might cost Mr. S: $500 to drain his swarhp, 
and then it would be less profitable, if hecan 
geta stand without.it; than if not drained at 
all. ‘Fhe undrained swamp is a meadow xa- 
twrally irrigated, affording moisture enough 
at all seqsons tovafford’a luxuriant crop. To 
drain it, would beto destroy’ the advantages 
of irrigation These remarks are predicated 
upon practical knowledge and observation. 
And [am certain that a perfectly drained and 
dry swainp is not so. good for meadow as up- 
land impregnated with lime enough to make 
it porous ; but the irrigated meadow surpasses 


agricultural’ rights, and agricultural im-. 

provement. . Meantime, vour humble'servant 

may be expected to fend’ his feeble aid. 
Respectfully, F..H. Gorpon. 


4 — @ 





‘20 MAKE’ LEAVEN BREAD! 

To make Leaven.—Take equal quantities: 
of sifted corn meal and whieat flour; and add. 
‘as much new cider when. it begins to work, 
as will be sufficient .to make it into dough ; 
make it into small cakes about three inches 
in diameter, ‘and’ halfan inch thick.’ Dry 
them perfectly ima shade, and they will be 
ready for useall winters, 

To make Bread.—Take one of those leave 
cakes, and dissolve it into a cup of warm wa- 
ter; add-a sufficiency..of new milk to work 
up three quarts of wheat flour; add as much 
butter or lard-and salt as is common to'make 
buiscuit ; let it remain one night in a warm 
situation to rise; make it digo cakesffiand Jet 
them remain about five minutes in the oven, 
before baking, to complete the rising; then 
bake with a quick fire. 


“ Tromas Batrr. 
Sept. 28,1838." 


* 





If you happen to liveina héuse that: has 
marble fireplaces, mever wash. then’ with 
suds, this destroys the polish in. time. ‘They 
should be dusted, the spots taken off with an 
oiled cloth, and then rubbed’ dry with a. soft 


Tag. 


If you wish to preserve fine teeth, always 





any that can be made 


clean them thoroughly after eating your last 
nea! at night 
















to be $1 in advance... 


bers. 


With this in inérease’of our space, we propesé 
also receiving a few ‘advertisements, ofa strict 
fy abrictifiueal character, which will be in- 
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|New. England, assis actually the fact under 





serted at the aswal fates. 
THE PUBLISHERS. 
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R FOURTH FOLUME. 
We take’ ‘great pleasure in announcing to 
our. subscribers t that, should ‘no contingency 
arise to place. such a measure beyond our 
control, we shall enlarge the size of this,paper 
to an imperial ‘sheet, and endeavor materially 
to improve its typographical ‘appearance, 
with the commencement of ‘another year.— 
This improvement Will aot affect the. present: 
price of the paper, which -.will still continue 
With ulris effartto meet 
public expectation with regard to: this- work, 
may we'not justly calculate on an increase of 
our circulation, and that all out friends, who 
can-conscientiously do. so, 
mere’ effort to a us additional” subscri- 


will make one 


THE SILK CULTURE IN THE U. STATES. 


This branch of domestic industry has ac- 
quired sucha prominence 'in the tpublic eye, 
and promises practically to enlist the capital 
and enterprise of so' many of our citizens, that 
we Cannot permit the year to tun out without 
yielding ita more special notice than it has 
hitherto had at our hands. 

regarded as # doubtful experiment, or vision- 
ary speculation, it may indeed’ justly claim’ a 
most important rankin the agricultural! sys- 
tems of the country, and richly deserves the 
notice and encouragement of all who desire 
to witness the progressive develppement of 
the national resources, and our farther inde-! 
pendence on other ebduntries for articles “of 


domestic consumption. : 


The practicability of the silk. enterprise is 
now very generally ¢ admitted by all candid 
inet who have given the subject proper aiten- 
For about 50 years past, silk has been 
annually prodaced 1 in the coud ungenial cli-| we e may expect this state of things to exist un , 
ricties|til the markets shall be completely glutted 


tion.” 


mate of Gon ‘necticut: snd if valuable y 





No.longer to be 


= 


of the mulberry will survive the winters of 


certain modes of-treatment, antl silk be profit- 
ably produced there, it may be most rationally 
argued ‘that the production. of this beautiful 
fabric th the South, with its vastly” superior 
adaptations, isa demonstrated problem—un- 
clouded by searcely a shade of incertitude. 


Yet, with this admission freely made, and 
notwithstanding the gteat parade which ‘has 
existed about the general introduction ‘of the 
silk cultaré into this country, and the wonder- 
ful exploits: of particular silk-gtowers among 
us, it must, 00 the other hand, be confessed 
that very little has, actually, been aceomplish- 
ed tm the production of raw material or fabric, 
find that the business i ig yet imits extreme in- 
|faney, so far as positive results or thé nation- 
jal interests are concerned. «'Phe. statistics of 
;the sik culture ia the United States, so far as 
they have been ascertained, show this fact 
most clear! y—presenting comparatively mea- 
gre returns after the busy. “note of prepara- 
tion” which has-been so long and so clamor- 
Lously sounded. 








This state of things, however, 13 most ea- 
sily accounted for; and has no béaring what- 
ever upon the .practicability~ of the silk cul- 
ture, of its vast intrinsie importance to these 
U. States Very many -persons have invest- 
ed money-in roulberry »plantations with. the 
sincere’ intentidn of feoting the worm and 
manufacturing silk. “But-finding sueh great 
demand for, and such high’profits in the sale 
of mulberry cuttings and trees, they have al- 
inost invariably consented to postpone: their 
ultimate object for the present tempting ad van- 
tages of thistraffic. Accordingly, a vast deat 
of oney—indeed handsome fortunes, have 
already been realized in the sale of mulberry 
plants; in which speculation, we believe, a/2 
(perhaps-avithout exception) who have had 
trees of cuttings tosélly have engaged, and 
“vhile human cupidity” remains unchanged, 
and men continue to prefer present profits to 
remote gajns “for themselves or.the country, 
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and then we may hope to see the. manufac: 
ture of silk actually progress, and this article 
become, as we do think it is destined to be, a 
staple production of this country. As .the 
mulberry trees propagate in a -Tatio so. geo- 
metrically rapid, Wwe may, indulge the hope’ 
that a few more seasons will suffice to supply 
\the immediate wants of al! “And, indeed, we 
cannot perceive any thing very seriously to 
censure in this species.of. traffic, where no 
-feaud is committed,(unless it be the exorbitant 
profits socooly pocketed) asitis widely dissem: 
inating the means of growing silk, and meet, 


_ ing the wishes of the many individuals “who 


design going into the business, and who are 
willing to pay-the prices demanded; - Itymay, 


therefore, we think, without jrony,- be'called} 


“a fair transaction” —more especially,.as the 
altimate hopes held out to'the silk-grower are 
not, probably, destined to disappointment. 


Like somemighty river,the roar of whose 
waters waxes-louder and more loud as. it 
sweeps onward-to.the-ocean, the Silk (or at 
least the Mulberry) omania ‘has. steadily 
strengthened and extended itself, until in some 
parts ofthe country it has attained. a very 
high state ofexcitement, which still-does not 
seemto be its ultimatum. Weamight here 
give expression to the amusement, we have 
felt in witnessing the paroxysmyof this fever 
—-the very'geheral-prevalence. of. its, symp- 
toms—even the clear, cool and grave head} 
infected almost_to vertizo—some who -had 
hitherto stood somewhat aloof from the at- 
mosphere of the epidemic, and rather sneer- 
ed at its prevalence, themselves its now ex- 
cited subjects—the* sectional contentions for 
the Mulberry purchasers—the wagers, so 
gallantly, tendered upon the trees of the 
North against the trees of the South; &¢. &c. 
&c. But the subject is a serious and impor- 
tant one, nationally;and thé lover of his coun- 


try who will turn tothe officially reported: 


amount ofour importations and consumption 
of foreign silks, will soon forget ‘the ludi- 
crous points of thisexcitement in the earnest 
hope that it may evenfuate in the general a- 
doption and permanent snecece of this highly 


= 





promising ai 

as it aha shot 
ernment, 80, 17 this. case the 1 ar 
divitlual interests. are identical, ~ * Scareely a 
resident family of village’ or * country in the 
whole land, but might: find i it personally pro- 
fitable to produce sulk according to its means : 
and preparation. | And this preparation is, 
by no means, formidable. The labor’ is 
light, pleasant’ and. healthful, and its appli- 
ances unexpehsive. Many. of the beautiful 
silks of China, are’said to. be wrought by in- 
dividual families, with fixtures of the sim- 
plest, cheapest and even. Fadest construction. 
But these -indiyjdual producers are. vastly 
dumerous; and hence the large aggregate 
of theif. manufactures of this fabric. . The 
tendency of things in our own-country would 
seer, now, to-point to this: result. A  gen- 
demaa from Virginia, who recently’ visited 
the East, for the purpose of personal _enqui- 
ry into the state of the silk culture here, says 
that the silk companies are domg compara- 
tively little, besides. puffing “their  establish- 
ments, and that to witness “the practical. de- 
lails of the business, you must go into private 
families; where alone the actual culture is- 
making any considerable’ progress.* . This 
state of things is by no- means discouraging. 
One of the strongest inducements tothe adop- 
tion of the Silk culturé.in the U. States is 
lits extremely happy adaptation to. the capa- 
cities, means-and interests of individual fami- 
lies, and especially the families of farmers. 
throughout the States. . Very little» prepara- 
tion and expense are necessary to enable al- 
most any household (especially in: the coun- 
try)'to engage in the-buginess, on: a scale 
commensurate with its means: and_ cireum- 
stances. And bringing into’employment the 
supernumerary and otherwise unavailable 
hands in the family, and thus interferring, ve- 
ry immaterially, with the main work on the 
arm, its general adoption byour our ag- 
ricultural population, would-at once develope 
new and handsome resourees for them; while 








*See Farmer's Recister Val. Gp, 449 
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pwould add we 
“independence. 


ly. attenuated, fastidiousness 
whic f inject this enterprize. That. its 
abundant sttecess is a’ “matter of no intrinsic 
value to.our people, and would only ‘minister 
to an undue luxury; pride and ostentation.— 
Tt is,no doubt, truly. estinfated that silk. 
‘be produced.ata:much cheaper. rate- than Ba 
ton—with” ‘Jess toil of man and* béast, and far 
less waste & deterioration of the soil demand- 
ed for its culture. “As acertainly more dv. 
rable article of apparel. than the latter fabric, 
there exists, therefore, n0 objection against. it: 
but its extreme’ lastre“and beauty—an ob- 
jection that will lie, with equal. force, against 
the exquisite grace and loveliness: of shade. 
shape and color, with which Providence has 
seen fit-to elothe the flowers-and~ yegetation 
genera.ly, of thie garden; field’ anil. forest. — 
Like the fruitless effort to fix a standard of 
taste, it-is, indeed, a difficult task to ascertain 
the preci8é point, at which the necessities 
merge with the luxuries.of life. In the pro- 
cess of civilization and refinement the latter 
imperceptibly and naturally transmute them- 
selvesinto the former; and as our passions, 
once indufged, are ever hurrying us to ex- 
tremes, the bounds of moderation and con- 
science are, often, soon transcended in the ea- 
ger rapidity of this fascinating progression, 
This admitted; we cannot nevertheless, ap- 
prehend any great moral disaster-in the Te: 
alization of the prospect{a remote one certain- 
ly) when every yeoman in the land- shall 
clothe his family in native silks of the richest 
texture and most lustrous dies. 
Believing that it’ would be interesting to 
our readers we, propose, in our next volome 
giving them a shorttreatise on the culture of 
‘silk'from the pen of Gideon -B. Smith -of|% 
Baltimore—perhaps the highest authority 
in the United States on this subjeet—now in 
course of publication’in the Farmer’s Regis- 
ter. "We would commence its publication|' 


in thisnnmber, but as we cannot *convenient- 
ive it entire at one impression, we defer it 









MANUAL LABOUR COLLEGES. 
Itis gratifying tp witness the multiplica- 


tion of these institutions, notwithstand ing 
the fact thatsome of them already in. exis- 
tence in the Western country have not been 
crowned with any very signal success. ‘These 
failures, where they have occarred, must un- 


doubtedly have been the result of «an improp- 

er application of the principle~ upon which 
these schools are founded; and not because 
of any defect:in'the principle itself. It is a 
truism which need scarcely be stated that 
the moderate exercise of the animal system 
promotesthe life and vigor of the intellectu- 
allman, How much better. then to apply 
this'salutary toilto the useful and-luerative 
purposes of fife, than to waste it upon the 
wild schoo!-boy sports which Serve only to 
beget rude habits, and stir a s the bad passions 
of the heart: 


It is indeed a most ‘meagre definition of 
the term —education—t6 apply it merely and 
exclusively to the. cultivation of the mentai 
faculties. ‘The proper developement of the 
moral energits isa matter of éven greater 
importance than the abstract elevation of the 
intellect; and, half-animal‘as we are, it is 
the grossest folly to neglect the necéssary dis- 
cipline of our physical nature. Indeed all 
these’ so intimately and mutually act the one 
upon the other, that no system of education 
can be perfect which fails in the judicious cul- 
tivation and developement of either. 


We would, by no means, be understood as 
intimating that manual labor schoolscan ob- 
viate all defects inout existing systems of ed- 
ucation, But, if properly managed, there is 
no. doubt thatthe daily. toil of the students, 
while itcdntributes.to their support, will not 
interfere with, hut rather prempte their pro- 

gress in stady, aud give them: at. least soine 
more than ordinary preparation far the prac- 

tical realities of life, As an incidental ob- 

ject, also, of great interest and importance; 

these. institutions, are. probably destined to 
become schoois of Seientifie Agricultu re. If 
it isin bad taste to-have’ banished 'the science 





ly ¢g 
that the whole may come into one volumte. 





of agriculture from our Universities and Col- 
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leges, nicky it ‘wont: bes suici 
wretched example. 


the lands ‘om which‘ the. students labor taid 
out and cultivated-as pattern farms, in tlus- 


“tration ofthe seience systematically, and ju- 
diciously taught through a Professotaliig of 


agriculture. 
A manual labor institution if “out neigh: 


borhood, Henry -and. Emory College in 
Washington coutity Virginia, has in fact an- 
nounced its purpose to carry out this very 
At a late 
meetiig of its Boatd “a sixth department 
was added to the Collegiate couise, viz Ag 


measure in. its future ‘practice. 


riculture, Chemistry and scientific Farming;” 


under the operation of which measure; ‘the 


plantation is to be laid out asa model -farm 
so soon asthe Professorship can’be adequate- 


"Vy filled; Severalofthe Mechanic arts: are 
also to be scientifically-as well as practically 


taught. 


This isa most worthy example whieh re- 
fiects the highest credit upon 4he ‘managers 
We hope for the most 
signal success to the enterprize generally; 
and would earnestly commend the _partieu- 
Yar measure we have specified,.to the especial 
notice of every Manual Labor. Lustitation.in 
the country, which;has. not. alreatly. aitomet 


of this Institution. 


the same, or something sips. 


THE BEATE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION AT 


LEBANON. 


The proceedings Of this hody will be 


found on another page-of this number. —AT- 


though thinly attended, it will be perceive ¢ 


that itsdeliterations and measures were spir- 


ited and judicious—eviacive of an unflagging 


zeal and an undisheartened perseverance. 
We trust the convention appointed wo mee 

in May next, willattract a more generar in- 

terest-and a fuller. attendance. 


cidal policy in stimulate to 
eur manual labor schools to follow «this|If jhe farmers | 


Nothing could be.more} pot, with propriety, r 
natural, ptoper and desirable. (bento: have} mon, merchants and mechanie: 


Shall it be 
so, farmers of Tennessee? or, this effort to do 
something for our agriculture ‘ending in 
abortion, are you’ contented indefinitely to 









have a-deeprand vital stake i in the prosperity 
of agriculture, to aid; by their expressed ap- 
probation and— ‘active. influence, in’ exciting 
an fnterest-in this- subject, throughout our 
jarming comintinities?” But, above all, we 
would invoke the hearty ait ofthe periedic- 
al press, which’ ¢ ‘€an do more, ‘in this matter, 
perhaps, than all other influences, with the 
fleast trouble inthe world, and with no sacri- 
fice whatever of personal interest. Will the 
condyetors of journals throughout the statc 
negiect so’ easy and cheap ant urgent ar_op- 
}portunity of effecting a great deal of vital 
and permanent good? We hope for better 
things; and’ wait the result. with interest, 
petgion ourselves, nothing preyenting, to 
recur to this matter again. 


While on.this subject, we would dis word 
or two_in relation to the confusion alleged: :o 
have been produced, ia the publié mind, with 

regard to the timeand place of the-cpaven- 
tion’s sitting*by “an anonymous. writer in the 
Tennessee Farmer,” swho-had ptoposed 2 
convention at Marfreesborough,in February 
next.. The-commiunication, altuded to,» was 
received several weeks before-the- receipt of 
the notice from the Smith. county. Agricultu- 
ral Socitty ; and. contained ‘the ‘first: intima- 

tion we had. had that a convention of any 
kind was in contemplation. We presume 
that our correspondent was eqnally ignorant 
of the intentions of the S, C. A. Society.— 
Indeed, the date of his communication. cor- 
pared-with that ofthe meeting of the Society, 
proves this fully. _--So that, although some 
niisinderstanding may ‘have’ been created, 

ino censure should attaeh to- our’ ‘ correspond. 

ent, but rather praise for/his patriotic sugges- 
tion. The coincidence is only another indi- 

cation that the. spirit-of improvement is, Si- 
tmultaneously, influencing. many minds a- 

mongst us all which will no doubt: be found 


t 


stponeall concentrated’ effort to improve fat the proper time, harmoniously united to 
postp p prop y 
| profnote the best interests of our agriculture. 


. Your condition? 


Can nothing be done to 
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lize wislature’ for the establishment; 
br the Suate, of a Depot of new and vatuable 
seeds for distribution. among. our farmers-— 
The project is aradmirable one; but whether! 
it would not: be labour lost to propose it to 
our State authorities, is another question al- 
together. Our Legislature might not treat 
such a proposition with the contempt we 
would anticipate for it; and it. would, there- 
fore; not be amiss to- male the trial.” Indeed] 
while- we can find no justification for. that 
marked neglect with | which our State author- 
ities have treated: our ‘agricnitural interests, 
it is " certainly” an extenuating circumstance 
in their case, that our farmers - have ‘never, 
asa body, that we are.aware of, asked for le- 
gislative favour asa boon, or denianded it as 
a right. In this view of the matter, it might 
-be altogether. expedient to remind our rulers 
of their daties, by memorial, as suggested by 

. our correspondent. 
Mr, Wm. Steele, of South Carolina; en- 
’ guires how many cattle'an acre of grass will 
pasture through a season. There isso great 
a difference in the productiveness of different 
soils and in the rapidity of growth of the, diffe- 
rent grasses, and also. ia farmers’ notions as 
to what is and is not keeping stock—some 
supposing they are doing a fair business with 
their stock when kept just beyond the grasp 
of starvation, and others verging to the other 
extreme, that it is impracticable, in answer to 
this question, to fix upon an average estimate 
which shall suit every variety of soit and ¢li- 
mate. We might mention, however, that Von 
Thaer, who is high aut hority, seems to think 
that ‘wo head of cattle per acre are sufficient 
forthe grazing districts of Europe. In-Ken- 
tucky the estimate is perhaps: greater—vary- 
ing, of course, on different soiisand in differ- 
ent seasons. We wi!l suggest to Mr. Steele 
however, that he will probably sustain rio 
final loss by not-running his pasture as close 
as.it might seem able to bear. A moderate 
growth left to protect the roots of. the grass 
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against the frosts of winter, or even to wither 
or die on the soil, will, no doubt, make repay- 
ment with-interest, in the crop of the succeed- 
ing year. 

A subscriber writes-us, "Your subscribers 
here wish you ‘to publish and forward the 
contents of the preceding and current volumes 
of the Tennessee Farmer, as they wish to 
have them bound. Also, has the first volume 
been re-published?” The indexes will be 
made out and daly- forwarded, now that the 
volume is completed. The broken numbers 
jof the Ist volume having passed into other 
hands, we are unable to say when the num- 
bers wanting to complete the set will be re- 
printed: _ 

: NOTICES. 

The firstnumber of Fhe Mechanic, a weel- 
ly paper published’at Indianapolis, Ia., by 
Comingore & Gilmore at $1 50 pér aninin, 
has reached us. It is devoted more especial- 
ly to the interest indicated.by its title; but ap- 
propriates a portion ofits space to Agricul- 
ture, and promises to be conducted with spirit. 

The Indiana Farmer, alatger work than 
tseJast mentioned, published weekly, at the 
same place, by Osborn and Willetts, at $2 
per year, has recently commencéd its second 
volume,greatly improved in form and‘appear- 
ance... We have felt considerable: ‘interest 
in the success of this‘work, and hope to sec 
it placed upon a substantial and permanent 
basis. . ‘It is conducted avith ability. 

We have received several numbers of a 
new work, entitled The Farmer's Advocate, 
published semi-monithily at Jamestown, N. C. 
by John-Sherwood, at $1 25 per year. We 
should suppose that the farming of N. Caro- 
ling would furnish ample m: ateria} for the Ja- 
be, 3 of an agricultural papet—this being, we 
believe, the only woricof its kind inthe State. 

yé have neglected, nitherto, noticing The 
Buckeye Plough- -Boy,a clever work pu rblish- 
ed at Cleaveland, Ohio, by James Kxull, at 
50 cents; and also, 

The Practical Farmer, published month- 
ly, at Mechanicsburg; Pa, at G2 1-2 cents per 
year—J. D. Rupp, FE: ditor. We would com- ° 
mend the latter to cur German population, in 
this region, as a Cheap work conducted with 
much sound jadgment by a countryman cf 
their own. 
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PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHING MATCHES. 
Perhaps the progress of civilization. and 
the advance of agriculture is more clearly 
marked by the history ofthe plough and its 
improvement, thai ary other way; certain 
it is that the.state Of agriculture in any coun- 
try ean now be ascertained almost ata glance 
by surveying. the implements by whiclr the 
husbandry ofthe country is carried om. If 
the ploughs are ill-formed, clumsy and old 
fashioned; if the procéss of farming is con: 
ducted on thé same- principles and by the 
saine means’and methods which haye char 
acterized them -for centuries, the fact, may 
speak well for the stability’ of their habits, 
| bat very little for their intelligence, methods. 
of enquiry, orpublic spirit. It may indeed 
be asserted that the history_cf the plough, is 
the history of agriculture, and.as the necessa- 
ry consequences of civilization; and in_ this 
view this impléement.of the farmer ‘assumes 
an importance in the eyes of many, it: might 
not otheryvise possess. ae 
Nothing can_be more simple than the most 
ancient species of the plough; and as in some 
rts of the East a thousand vears passes with 
as little impression on the.manners, customs, 
and implements of theinbabitants, as on their 
temples or their pyramids, or father with 
much less show of change, we may reasona- 
bly suppose that the pfimitive plotigh, such 
as was first used for tilling the ground may 
still be found in the East.. The earliest fig- 
ure of the plough may be seenonthe images 
of Osiris the god ofthe Pharaohs; and was 
formed’ ofa part of a tree, tlie. principal stem 
forming the beam’or pazt by twhich it was 
drawn, anda main branch, cut to the .proper 
length and point, was the part that moved the 
ground. ‘Tothis point was sometimes ~se- 
cured a sharp Stone, or a small plate of iron, 
and this, drawn by a team of’ heifers, “or an 
ass and a heifer, or not unfrequently -by men, 
constituted the plough of the ancients. 
A plough on the same general. principles 
is now used by the Arabs andthe Moors of 
north Africa, one of whichis figured in’ Ri- 
ley’s narrative, and offersa curious illustra- 
tion of the unchanging nature.of things th the 
‘East. | 
Among the implements of agriculture en- 
| umerated. by Hesiod, (900 years «before 
Christ,) are ploughs and carts. The plough 
consisted of three parts, the beam, handJe and 
. Share. Hesiod directs the beanrto,be made 
of oak, and the other parts of elm, -and they 
were fastened with nails. 
This is clearly‘an improvement on. the oth- 





as an imple 


ereater than that prodace 

or foot of the modern cultivate 
be useless except.on soils partia 
by. digging. Indeed all’ the earl 


soil, where no.turfever formed, or vegetable 
fibre or roojs bound the earth. No imple- 
ment bas yet been-discoveréd among the an- 
cient tools ofthe tiller .of the soil, which 
would stand a moment the'poiver exerted by 
the:modern plough, or break up what -we 
termagreensward. In countries where the 
grasses formed.a turf, the sward was.cut and 
turned by the’spade and hand, as is, clear 
from apvient representations. of agriculture, 
and when onge the ground had been broken 
up it.was kept under a:coutse of cropping un- 
til completely exhausted; when another was 
subjected to the same’process, and the fotmer 


unassisted nature, -To the improved plough 
alone do. we owe the modern system of rota- 
tion inthe cuhivation of the soil, a system 
which has itcreased the productions of the 
earth, and the means of subsistence, an hun; 
dred fold, gnc’. 

Perhaps in no part of the world that has 


ments of agriculture, andthe process of farm- 
ing,so rudeas in sothe parts of Poland, A 
traveller in that country says,—‘“we have 
seen lands ploughed, (after their manner,) by 
one cow tied by the horns to the trunk of a 
young fir tree, one of the roots’sharpened and 
acting as a shafe; and the other serving the 
ploughman asa handle,” > dots 
-The strait stick that serves for a yoke, is 
tied to the horns. of cows, and the marks made 
by this wooden implement are termed plough- 
ing. Lt is nota little mortifying to us, that 
grain raised on sotls cultivated in this rude 
manner, and by these half civilized boors, 
should have béen brought from Dantzic last 
year togivebreadto Americans, with their 
fertile soil and improved implements of farm- 
ing. : ; 
Such werethe ploughs inthe infancy of 
agriculture; and such they still are, in all 
places where improyement has been shut out, 
where the mechanical arts are unknown, and 
where the intelligence of the great mass 
shows they have not.as yet advanced beyond 
the dawn ofcivilization. ‘The plough of the 
modern peasant of Italy is but a shade better 
than that used by the Arab on the plains of 
north Africa, and the one which"servés the 








er, hoth in the convenience of handling, and! 





boor of Finland and Bothnia, isscarcely ad- 


7 y ploughs — 
were adapted to-a.warm climate. wad: sandy 


let.to- recruit itself by the slow operation of © 


any pretentions to civilization, are the imple: - 
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fn proved form, is- probably 

he most perf plementused in the pro- 
‘cess of agriculture; andthere isno one that 
has done.so much. to lessen the severity of 
labor in moving the earth, or rendering it pro 
dactive of the various vegetablés necessary as 
means of subsistance. Figures in’ this. case 
are not necessary, as every farmer “knows 
the difference in-exécution between -a good 
plough.and a poor one, and’ the~ making of 
them has been réducéd to.a more complete 
system, than that perhaps of any other imple- 
ment. . : 









The. principal varieties of the modern 
plough, are the kinds called the Swing plough 
the Wheel plough, and.Turn-wrest ploughs. 
Yo the first kind belong all those in common 
use‘in this country and in England. In that 
country the kind called. the Scotch plough, 
improved by_Mr. Small, and-sometimes call- 
ed by hisname, isthe most approved. It is 
now usually made wholly of iron. . Those 
that have been imported into this country, or 
made ona similar plan here, have not met 
with as favorable a reception from our farm- 
crs, as, from their reputation at home, they 
would scem to deserve, There ate several 
ploughs cofstrucied inthis country of wood 
and cast iton, which are -preferred ‘as being 
less weighty and clumsy, quite as easy-and 
good in working, and procured at a mach 
lessexpense. It must be admitted, however, 
thattoo many of the ploughs.used in this 
country, are_very imperfectly constructed, 
and have the leading characteristi¢s of Pin- 
dar’s razots—that of being made to sell... An 
implement of suci: essential service to the 
farmer as the plough, should always be well 
made on scientific principles; and*lightness 
should, as faras possible, be combined with 
strength ia their construction. 


The Wheel plowgh has been but little used. 
inthe. United States. . [t may occasionally 
be seen onthe Dutch and German farms on 
the rich intervals of the Mohawk. » Wheel 
ploughs require little skill on the part of the 
ploughman, the.depth and width of the forrow 
being adjusted by the wheels; but they are of 
necessity heavier, more expensive, easier 
clogged and put out oforder, and require a 
stronger team than the common plongh.— 
They have beenintroduéed into the western 
States and must be-invaluable on the immense 
river bottoms, and fertile prairies of the west. 
A traveller in that rezion asserts that, he has 


eyond thejseen a Sucker* at work on his*magnificent 
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ser of hundreds of acres, riding at his 
eisure on his two wheeled plough, drawn by, 
a strong and beautiful team, and practicing 
Mayerbeer's Sonnets on his. violin, while 
without care or effort on_ his’ part, the plough- 
ing wasdone'in the very best matiner. Wo 
confessthis. mode of riding while ploughing 
would agree far better with our ideas of com- 
fort, than that practiced by the’ poughmen 
ofthe plains of Rome-and Naples, who use a 
plough the head of which is a plank -peinted 
with iron,awkardly connected with crooked 
beam, to which.a yoke of wild looking half 
broken oxen are attached by thengs of raw- 
hide. Oa this plank the ploughman stands, 
and by his position upon it, ‘regulates to a 
great degree, the depth to which the earth is 
moved. <> 
_Turn-wrest ploughs, admit.of having the 
mould board removed from one side to the 
otherat the end of ‘the furrow, so thatthe 
earth-may always;be thrown one way.— 
They-are similar'in construction and effect 
to what we term side hill ploughs, and which 
are so valuable in*some situations. ‘There 
are other places, too, in which sucha plough 
operates admirably; and it is probable a great 
expenditure of labor would be prevented were 
such ploughs more frequent. . . 
One of the most strikidg differences be- 
tween ploughing in England and the United 
States,is in the amount of term. required to 
perform the same labor. Mr. M’Cullough, 
in his statistical notices of the British Em- 
pire says, “Perhaps the imperfect construc- 
tion-of tle roajority ofthe English ploughs, 
their great weight, and the extensive employ- 
ment of those with wheels, may be one cause 
why, in England a’greater number ot horses 
than are necessary, are employed in them.— 
If we except the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, in the south of England,and those 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Westmoreland, in the north, there is none 
perhaps, in which not more than two horses 
will.be seen ina pleugh. In some coun- 
ties, teams of three, four, and very frequently 


lightest soils; and on heavy soils, a still great- 
er number are sometimes made use of. Thus 
in the valeof Gloucester seven horses may be 
seen attached to.one plough. Notwithstan- 
ding’ this.excess of horses the furrow. is sel- 
dom above four itches deep on light, and six 
inches on-heavy soils, nor is there generally 
tmore thawthree fourths ofan acre ploughed 
inaday. Ofcourse where there are more 
*T he eitizens of Ilinois elory in this appellative 











five horses are employed in the tiliage of the” 
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than three lrorses, a driver as wel! as plough- 
man is necessary. ‘The horses are invaria- 
«bly, almost, yoked in line; so:that when the 
fields are stall, and the turnings consequent- 
ly numeyous, most part of+the work is done 
by two; or rather by one horse.” The Duke 
of Bedford attempted to introduce ploughing 
with thé teams abreast, as practiced in this 
country, and arrangéd tlie horses for this pur- 
pose with his own hands but the- ploughman 


; AGRICU] 
LEBANON, Wit ENT 
November Vth, 1838. — 
The Convention of Delegates from the Ag 
ricultural Societies: of Tennessee, .met this 
day, pursuant’to public. notiée, - On motion 
of Col. Finley, of Wilson, Maj. -E. Busi, of 
Sumner, took. the Chair, and on motion of 


- 


could not be induced to adopt the improve-|Gen. Caruthers, F, H.Gorpon was elect- 


ment for along time, preferring to use three 
oreven five in a string, to’ two-or four in 
airs. j 

Ploughing matches, as et one “ac: 
quainted with the foreign agricultural jour 
nals must know, have done much to do away 
the above unfarmerlike system of ploughing; 
and wherever they have been held for a few 
years, horses in line, are never seen ‘at the 
plough. <Itis now generally admitted that 
the greatest defectin- English agricultare is 
the waste of time and labor in ploughing; 
in this country there is very little loss on this 
account, the great difficulty here- is the’ im- 
perfect manner in which this work is done. 
In this country, more that two horses to a 


ed Secretary,’ Delegates ~ present—From 
Sumbher-county; Maj John-G. Turner, Maj 
NE. Bush and Blijah Boddie,Esq. From Wil- 
son county, Col, O. G.Finlev, Gens Rob. 
L. Caruthers, Maj..Rutherford Butler, Jo- 
siah S. McClain, Joseph -P. Wharton, Maj. 
Benjamin '’. Motley, and Maj. Jas. C. Jones. 
From Smith county, F..H. Gordon. Thus 
it appeared that only three coutities were rep- 


"resented. 


On motion of Gen. Caruthers, the conven; 
tim. resolved that a’ Committee of three be 
appointed to report on to-morrow such mat- 
ters as may-bwadvisablé for this Conyention 
toact upon. “Thereupon, E. ~Boddie, Esq. 
of Sumner, Gen, Caruthers cf Wilson and F. 


plough are rarely seen, and experience shows}. Gordon of Smith, were appointed to. ¢on- 


thut with such ateam of firmness and strength 
the work canbe done ‘far better than with 
any other number of horses.’ The princi- 
ples which should regulate the plough and 


ploughing, are every day becoming better|~- 


understood inthis country, but still there is 
much for the farmer to‘learn before he can 
consider himself arrived at the perfection of 
theart... No description or deiineftion can 
teach like practice, and he who fancies he 1s 
above the plough. must never expect tothrive 
by it. “Inthis point of view, ploughing ex: 
hibitions, like the one annually, held at Pitts- 
ficldgthe one held this year at Hoboken, and 
those -held. in the-several counties of this 
state by the agricultural societies, formed 


stitute said committee. Se 
- On motion of Gen. Caruthers, the Con- 
vention adjourned to: meet on to-morrow 
morning, atPorelode: 
November 20th,9 o’ clock A. M. 
The Convention -assembled pursuant to 
ndjourment, ‘Lhe report of the committee 
was read bythe chairman which is as. fol- 
lows: > 


_ The committee to Whom it was-referred to 
take into conSideration and report the matter 
proper for. the action of this Convention, 
thave had the same undef consideration and 
beg leave ta 

REPORT, 


under the law of 1817, arg .productive of} That there are several subjects that would 


- immense benefit. “Witnessing work neatly 


and skil!fully done will always hdve’a ten- 


. dency to induce the observer to perform his 


in the same way; the advantages of a good 
plough over'a poor one are made &pparent, 
and thus improventents inthis valuable. im: 


be fi and ‘proper for their ‘action, that they 
consider it inexpedient now ta recommend on 
account of the failuie of so many of the so- 
cietics ofthe State to send delegates.— Y our 
committee are not disposed, however, to-at- 
tribute this seemingly discouraging event to 


plement are encouraged; the fatmer himself|a want of interest. in the great cause of ag- 


is taught to-bold his business in a more just, 


ricultare; battd some uncertainty asto the 


and consequently higher estimation; and he|timé and. place, produced by an anonymus 


learns to look upon the plough, as the key 
that unlocks the treasures of the earth, and by 


writer inthe Tennessee Farmer, and the in 
clemency of the weather. “Phey would not 


the aid of his labor -places them at his dis-/allow themselves to believe thatthe farming 


posal. Let the ffrmer then venerate. the 
plough.—Génessre Farmer. 


community should étherwise have permitted 
an opportunity. so favorable for taking gome 
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“passed un- 
seeing that 
unties in the 
wvilling to ad- 
mv Ing Some measure calcu- 
eu 10 DITOT] 

in. view. ‘They can at least take the respon- 
sibility of fixi time-and place for. a con- 
vention of representatives. of all the counties 
in the State. They have no doubt but that 
the certainty thereby produced would secure 
a full attendance of members. from every 
_ quarter. This committeé would therefore 
now propose for the consideration of the con- 
vention the following resolutions: 

Ist. Resolved. ‘Lhat.a committee of three 
beappoirted.to prepare for publication, a re- 
port, setting forth the-importance and, objects 
of a general convention of délegates from all 
the county agricultural societies that are or 
may be formed'in this. State—And that the 
paiticularly present. subjects for the ane 
eration and action of said convention, with 
argumentsin favor ofthe same. .- Ist. The 
formation of a State agritultural society and 
a State board of agriculture to consist of prac- 
tical and ‘scientific farmers. .. 2nd. the best 
plan of obtaining the countenance, and aid of 
the Legislature to the interest of agriculture, 
ard. "Fhe establishment of an agricultural 
paper forthe State, to be the organ ofall the 
Societies in the State, and .to- be patronized 
and supported by them, and to seryeasthe 
vehiele of all usefall information, calculated 
to. improve the condition of the farming com- 
inunity, &c. And. lastly, such views, argu- 
ments*and remarks as theymay -consider fit 
and proper, to stimulate the community to a 
more general interest in the improvements 
of the day in the business of farming, and the 
proper directions of labor in this climate. 





2nd: Resolved, That a general agricul- 

. tural convention assemble on the Ist Monday 

in May, 1839, in the town of Lebauon; to con- 

sist of not more than three members from 

each county, to consider of the matters pre- 

sented in the first’ resolution, and sucli other 
. matters as the may think proper. 


3d. Resolved, That every society is here- 
by particularly requested tosend delegates to 


said convention. 


the great objects they have}’ 


place ofthe meeting‘of said convention untit 
the ume arri¥es. ” 

All which 1s respectfully submitted. 

ELUAH BUDDIE, — 

F. H. GORDON, 

ROBT. L. CARUTHERS. 
aid Committee. 

-All of which, after some discussion, was 
passed. ‘Thereupon the President nomina- 
ted:E. Boddie. Esq. Robert L. Caruthers and 
FH. Gordon, to compose said committee 
as contemplated in the first resolution. 

- Josiah §. M’C]ain, of Wiison, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That F. H. Gordon, ef Simith, 
and the Hlon. E- Dillahunty, of Maury, be- 
appointed to address the agricultural Con- 
yertion to assemble on the Ist Monday in 
May next, immediately after its organiza- 
tion. : 

By R. L. Caruthers, of Wilson, the folloiv- 
ing was offered and adopfed: . 
Resolved, -That the Editors or publishers 
of the,several Agricultural papers be invited 
to attend the convention. ° 
The Convention adjourned. 

; E. BUSH, President. 
F. H. Gorpon, Secretary. 


” GREASE FOR WiEEL-AXLES. 

“What isthe best grease for wheels?” said 
one zwhip to another the otlrer day: “Tur,” 
said the other. “Tar! I despise tar, and 
grease won't stay there.” Now had they put 
the question to- our grave selves, we could 
havetoldthem of a valuable material to di- 
minish friction; not only in.carriage-wheel 
boxes, but in all machinery whatever. The 
composition, we believe, was_first.used -in the 
iren-works on.the Boston mill-dam, and con- 
sists of soapstone, finely pulverised, and mix- 
ed. with grease. or soft tallow. It is an ex- 
cellent application—-a real anti-frictionist 
Maine Farmer. 

The sdap-stone may be cheaper, but it is 
neither’ so convenient nor (weare inclined to 
think) so good as that best of al! lubricators— 
black-lead. “Ep. Ten. Far. 








Rowan Potrators.—In our last number, 


‘4th. Resolved, That the several agricul-|we recorded the fact, that friend -Orsment, of 
tural, political and relegious periodicals of|the United Society, had raised one bushel of 
the Statebe requested to publish these pro-|potatoes from a single tuber. We have now 
ceedings, and the report that may be prepar-|to notice, that the Hon. William Clark, Jr. of 
ed by the committee, to be appointed under| Northampton, raised two bushels and one 


the first-resolution, and thatthey continue in |peck, from one Rohan potatoe.— Yankee Far-. 





their'columns.a brief notice of the time and | mer. 
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From the Fariners’ Cabinet.” 
GRASS AND GRASS SEED. 


A Farmer never thrives unless he raises 
abundant crops of grass; for grass and hay 
feed stock, make manure, and with plenty of 


maffure, grain and every other agricultural], 


product is easily brought idto existence, but 
without manure, whieh is the food of all 
plants, farming would soon come to a full 
stop; as well might we expecta mill to grind 
without water, or a watch to keep time with- 
out a mainspring, as for grass and grainto 
grow and thrive without being furnished with 
food. Ihave never yet known a prime good 
farmer “that did “not pay especial attention 
to raising the greatest. Kingible quantity of 
grass,and | have never known one that did 
so, but what. was moréthan amply remunerat- 
ed for his expense and trouble. * It is painful 
to see swithif twenty miles of Philadelphia, 
Indian or wood gyass still maintaining its 
original position in some fields and meadows, 
when lime that can be so easily and.cheap- 
ly procured would soon destroy it atid. sup- 
ply its place with something alike creditable 
and profitable to the cultivator of the soil. 
Grass seed should always be sowed evenly 
and in quantities to coat the surface witha 


ficial grasge 
ly to form: 
ject.. » 
CULTURE OF ie ; 
The town of Wethersfield a.) has 
long been famous for the large quantities of 
onions which are ie ee ex- . 
ported to the. West Indies ‘and the southern 
states. It has heen superstitionsly supposed 
there is something inthe soil of Wethersfield 
peculiarly adapted to the culture of ‘onions; 
and this whim ‘has no doubt discouraged. 
many from attempting the cultivation ofthis 
valuabje root, in other sections ofthe coun- 
try, equally favorable to its growth. Jt is 
true the soil of Wethersfield isa rich gravel- 
lvy-and sandy loam, well adapted to horti- 
cultural purposes; bat the success of its in- 
habitants in the culture-of onions, is. attri- 
butablein a’much greater degree, to a par- 
ticular virtue in the fingers of its females, than 
any peculiar properties in its soil. 
~ The business of raising onions in Wethers- 
field, is reduced to a perfect system. The 
following isthe method of cultivation: Ear- 
ly in the spring the land is manured by 
ploughing in fine manure from the stable or 





sufficient number of plants to exclude weeds; 
thereskould be-no roam left for unbidden 
gueststo seatthemselvés. Redclover, which 
should always be one of the grasses sown, 
onaccount of its large product, taproot, and 
the fine condition in which it leaves the soil, 


barn-yard, in the -proportien of about ten 
loads to the acre. ‘That of neat cattle is pre- 
ferred, as that of horses -is considered of too 
heating a natare. Afler the manure is 
plowghed in, the land is well harrowed and 
laid’ out into-beds five. feet wide. The beds 



































are laid-out by turning a furtow towards 
them éach way. “This raises the. beds above 
the aisles and “gives an-opportunity “for the 
water to runoff should there be..occasion for 
itt. They are.then raked with an iron-tooth 
orcommon hay-raké, and the aisles suffere:t 
to remain as left by the plough. Thus pre- 
pared, the beds are ready to receive the 
seeds. : : ‘ 
As early asthe season will admit, the seed 
is sawn.in the foHowing manner. A rake, 
with teeth a foot apart, is drawn crosswise 
of the beds, for the purpose of making drills 
for the reception of the seed:. ‘Phe seed is 
then sowed. in the drill, with the thumb and 
fingers, and covered with the hand. From 
ten to twelve pounds of seed is put uponan 
acre. After the plants come up they are 
kept free of weeds, which generally require 
four weedings. A hoe of a’suitable width 
to pass between the rowsis used in weeding, 
which saves much labor When ripe they 
are pulled and the tops cut off with a. knife. . 
A sufficient length of top is left to tie them 
tothe straw in roping. ‘They arethen roped 


weighs. from 60 to 64 lbs:a bushel, and a 
bushel sill sow from sixto eight acres. The 
seed of timothy being small,oné peck to the 
acre is sufficient. Orchard grass ~ seed 
being chaffy and light, should be applied at 
the rate of from one to two bushels per acre, 
and herd grass, or redtop as it is sometimes 
ealled, one bushel to the acre. There 
should always be at least two, if not three 
of these kinds of seed sown togethef to insure 
a good crop, so that if one partially fails, the 
others may furnish a supply ‘of plants. The 
loss or failure ofa crop of grass is too sérious 
an affair to ran any risk about that can pos- 
sibly be avoided; therefore sow plenty of dif 
ferent kinds on the same ground; and-if you 
don’t raise yourown seed, be careful of whom 
you buy, lest you get an impure or damaged 
article, for 
- Cheap seed is always the dear 























est in the end. 
-AGRICOLA. 


N.B. Orchard grassis said to have stood 
the late severe drought the best, and timothy 
to have suffered the most by it of any arti- 
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“The Farmer wien he looks forward to the im-|~ + i . ’ 
mense amount of labor which is betore him—the| 1! @ minute hand, being quick at figures, 
long lines of fence to be made or repaired—the le-|presently replied. ‘eighty thousand four hun- 
gions of sprouts, brainbles and weeds to be extermin,/dred times.’ ‘Exactly so, replied the pendu- 
ated—the new ground to be cleared, or thé old and 
worn-out to be reclaimed—the large crop to be work- 


there is a window, I dare not stop-even for 
an instant to look at it. Besides, £ am real- 
iM tired of my way of life, and, if you wish, 

‘ll tell you how Efook this disgust at my em- 


ated from 1,000,- ployment. I happened this morning to be 


calculating how many times I should have 


a hundred, amounting to/}to tick 1m course of only the next twenty-four 


hours. Perhaps some of you above there 
can give the exact sum,’ 


lum. . ‘Well, Eappeal to youall if the very 


edor harvested, and the'many ether tedious and for- thought of this ve not enough to fatigue 
midable jobs of which the farmer need not be remind-|one. . And when" I began to multiply the 
ed, he is sometimes strongly tempted to sitdown in|strokes of.oneday by ‘those of months and 


despair, to “‘stop” shiort in his labors, or to abandon 
his cane altogether. To such we commend the 


Tnoral of the following ancient and veracious legend. 
- Ep. Ten. Farm. 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 


years, really it is no wonder if I felt dis- 
couraged at the prospect; so, after a great 
deal of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to 
myself Ul stop.” 


An old clock that had stood for forty years} ~The dial could searcely keep ~its counten- 
ina farmer’s kitchen without giving itsowner|ance during this language, bat, resuming its 
any cause efcomplaint, early: one summer’s|gtavity , thus replied: *Dear Mr. pendulum, 
morning, before the family was stirring, sud-| lam really astonished thatsuch a useful indus- 
denly- stopped. Uponthisthedial plate—if|trious personas yourself should have been 
we may credit the fable—changed counten-|overcome by this sudden action. It is true 
tenance with alarm; the hands made a{|you have donea great deal of work in your 
vain effort to continue their course; the|time—so have weall,and are likely to do, 


wheels remained motionless with surprise 


which, although itmay fatigue us to think of, 


, 


the weights hung speechless; each member|the question is whether it will fatigue us to do. 
felt disposed to lay the blame on the others.—| Will you now do me the favorto give about 
At length the dial instituted a forma! inquiry | halfa dozen strokes toilustrate my argument?’ 
as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands,|_ The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
wheels ana weights, with one voice, protested |times in its usual place. ‘Now,’ resumed 


their innocence. 


the dial, ‘I may be allowed to inquire if that 


But not a faint tick was heard below from|exertion wasat all fatiguing or disagreeable 
thependulum, who thus spoke: ‘I confess|to you?’ ‘Not in the least,’ replied the pen- 
myself to be the sole cause ofthe present stop-|duium. ‘It is not of six strokes that I com- 
ping, and I am willing, for the general satsi-|plaia, nor of sixty, but of millions’ ‘Very 


faétion, to: assign my reasons. ‘The trath i 


s|good, replied the dial; ‘but recollect that 


that Iam tired of ticking’ Upon hearing|though you may think of a million of strokes 
this, the old clock became so enraged that 1ijif an instant, vor 2re reauired to execute byt 


was on the very point of striking. 


one, and that, however often you may here- 


‘Lazy wire!’ exclaimed the dial plate,|after haveto-swing, a momea. Will always be 
holding up itshands. ‘Very good!’ replied|given youto swing in’ ‘That consideration 
the pendulum. ‘It is vastly easy for you,|staggersme, I confess,’ said the pendulum. 
Mistress Dial, who as every body knows,|‘Then I hope,’ resumed the dial: plate, ‘we 
have always set yourself above me—it is vast-|shall all immediately return to our duty, for 
ly easy for you, I say, to accuse other people|the maids will liein bed 1f westand idling thus.’ 
of laziness—you, who have nothing to do} Uponthis the weights, who had never 
all the days of your life butto stare people in| been accused of light conduct, used all their 
the face and to amuse vourself. ‘Think, Ijinfluence in urging him to proceed, when, as 
beseech you, how you would like to be shut} with one consent, the wheels began to turn, 
up for life in this dark. closet, and wag|the hands began to move, the pendulum be- 


backwardsand forwards yéearafter yearasIdo 


”) gan to swing, and to its eredit ticked as ioud 


‘As to that,’ said the dial, is there not alas ever, while, a red beam of the rising sun, 
window in your house on purpose for you to|thatestreamed througha hole in the kitchen 
look through? ‘Forall that,s resumed the|shining full upon the dial plate, it brightened 














pendulum, ‘itis very dark here; and, althonvb!up as ifnothing had been the matter. 














From the Cultivator. 

EXPERIMENT IN HARVESTING CORN. 

In our last November No. we gave the re, 
sultof an experiment in harvesting corn, go- 
ing to show, that it is better to cut it up than 
totop. it, We now give the result ofanother 
experiment of the same kind, 

In the first week of September, we went 
with two neighbors into our cornfield, where 
our men were cutting up corn, and caused 
36 hills to be cut up, where we found them 
at work. which was of tlie fair average quali- 
ty ofthe field, and stooked separately; adjoin- 
ing which'36 hills were topped, in the usual 
way; and a third pirce! of 36 hills, immedi- 
ately adjoining the'last, was left to ripen 
upon the entire stock. On the 23d Septem- 
her we proceeded to pick, “husk and weigh 
the corn on the several parcels. The result 
was as follows: ‘ 
No. 1, cut up, had 12dears, which weighed 564 Ibs. 


No. 2; topped,“ 127" 52 Ibs. 2 oz. 
No.3, standing, * 125 “ «=~ 62 lbs 10 oz. 


We found oa trial, the same evening, that 
it required 78 lbs. of ears to give a bushel 
ofshelled corm, -The field. was plagted. at 
exactly three feet petweenthe rows, and at 
about.tivo feet four inches in the rows, but 
assuming that the distance was three by two 
anda halffeet, it would giveto the acre5,- 
808 hills—and there probably was not 20 
hills deficent in five acres. Upon these data 
the product on an acre, under the different 
modes of harvesting, would be as follows, 
omitting fractions: 

No. 1 would givé 9,274 Ibs. or 119 bushels. 

No. 2  °B,4094 “ 108 ce 

Novos SF S90 “ 109 

Although the parcels selected were sup- 
posed to be similar, it was perceived, after. the 
corn was gathered, that an apple tree; giving 
a shade6 to7 feet broad, stood in No. 3—the 
whole field being a young orchard—which 
undoubtedly haa an influence in. lessening 
the product of that. parcel-—as'it might rea- 
sonably have been expected to Have éxceed- 
ed that of No. 1, 

In regard tothe condition ofthe grain, of 
the different parcels, that of No. 1, which had 
been cut up and stooked, was unquestionably 
best: it was dry, sound and bright; while 
much of Nos. 2 and3, which had’ been top- 
ped, or left standing entire, had fallen upon the 
ground, was wetor mouldy, and some of it 
had actually grown. The difference in the 
fodder was still more palpably in favor of 
No, 1—it evidently exceeding in value. ei- 
ne of the other parcels more than one 
half. 





| Chapin, wa 


Our nerea 
cutting up, t 
ing and exattl 
have authorized as 
cur ia the preeeding 





In our.experiment’of” ar, the loss in 
topping, over. cutting uo - feund -to be 


about six bushels; in the»a detailed ex- 
periment it appears to be eleven bushels on 
theracre. It will also be observed, on re- 
ferring to out former experiment, that the 
number of ears, and the . product, is less this 
than it wds last year. ‘This has been caus- 
ed by the drought. None of the succors 
produced eats this year, though many pro- 
duced them last year. f 

- This experiment confirms us in the opin- 
ion we have long entertained, that there isa 
prodigious waste, -both in corn and forage, 
and we insist in labor also, in the still com- 
mon practice of topping corn. And we a- 
gain beg, that those who remain incredulous 
inthe matter, will make the experiment, as 
we have repeatedly, done, and satisfy them- 
selves, Say there are 300,000 acres ofcorn 
cultivated in this state, and that the loss by 
topping is only five bushels to the acre, the 
aggregate joss would amount to 1,500,000 
peetiat equal at least in value to one million 


in labor.and foragé. 


duced less than that which was cut up, al-. 
though often stated, is here repeated: the top- 
ped corn wasdeprived of its elaborating or- 

gans—its lungs—the leaves above the grain, 
and of course received no farther agcession of 
growth, or but very little; while the corn cut 

up retainted these organs, which continued 

tosend down nourishment tothe grain for 

some days through its greensucculent stocks. 

Any farmer may satisfy himself readily that 

leaves are indispensable to growth, by a sim- 

ple and easy experient:—let. him pluck all 

the leaves from a fruit*bearing branch ofthe 

apple, plum, or other fruit tree, at any stage. 
of growth of the fruit—and he- will find. that 

the fruit on such limb will neither grow nor 

mature its flavor where there are no leaves— 

though it may change its-colour, 





Eartuty PLeasurts.—There dwells 
in every man, avpassionate longing fora bet-: 
ter world, whieh hétries to assuage by earth- 
ly pleasures, as the women. in India put 
snakes into their. bosom for coolness; but, 
ours gnaw into the heart, and it perishes, with 
its feverish thirst unslaked. 








of dollars annually, tosay nothing ofthe loss. 


The cause ofthe topped corn having pro- , 
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jainted mere- 
and y the’ vanity of the 
ow pr, i” most cases is very 
far from being the although in some in- 
stances itmay be Wue 0 some extent,—for 
we. have sometimec hoticed buildings with 
the front and ends, which are’ most exposed 
to view, painted, while all other parts of it are 
left to rot down in their: natural state. ‘The 
object for whick paint should be put on, is 
to protect the building from the weather, and 
preserve it from decay; and that kind of paint 
which wiil most effectually do this, is the best: 
A building kept well painted with white 
lead, will Jasttwo or three time as long as 
one will without painting. Therefore money 
laid out in painting buildings is as usefully 
and as profitably expended as it can be in 
almost any other way we can _use if. 

Thereare some who think that acoatof 
paint will be more durable ifit strikes into 
the wood; and tg effect this they will let work 
stand for afew weeks or months’ after it is 
put up, in order to let the grains of wood 
open to receive the paint. This is a very 
great error,and one which ought to be cor- 
rected. The very object of painting, which 
we have before stated to be to form a per- 
manent coat or crust: on the outside of the 
building, and protect it from the weather, is, 
in such case, partially defeated, besides it takes 
nearly double to paint, which occasionsa 
great waste. In order to derive the greatest 
benefit at the least expense, the paint should 
be applied as soon as possible after the work 
is put up. : 

It has been found by various‘ experiments 
that the months of September and October 











are the best time m the whole year for paint- | 
ing the outside of buildings. If paint be/: 


applied inthe very hottest weather im sum-| 
mer, the oil. is evaporated so rapidly that 
enough of it is not left to combine with and 
retain the whole of the lead and form a dura- 
ble coat. “This isthe reason why the paint 
on many buildings will rub off; ahd it washes 
off by heavy rains, for which reason buildings 
painted in June, July and August, need 
painting much sooner than those painted 
when-the weather is cooler. Butif the paint 
beapplied in September or Obtober, when 
the rays of the sun are less powerful, the oil 
evapotates more slowly, and enough of it 
yemainsto combine with the lead and forma 
more permanent covering for the wood. Tt 





also has the whole of theautumn; winter and 
spring months, tohaidemin, and the rays of 


s|the sun, However powerful the mext season, 


cannot effect it. April and May are ‘favora- 
ble times for painting when the weather is 
good, and in fact any time in the whole year, 
isbeter than midsummer. 


A great variety of articles have been sub- 
stituted for lead in forming the basis Of paints; 
and doubtless many of them answer a tolera- 
ble purpose fora year or, two,—that. is, they 
look very well, and are mach cheaper, which 
induces many to.use them; but we question 
whether any one has been found that will 
form so permanent and durable a coat, and so 
completely protect the building from the 


rweather, as lead mixed with linseed oil. Be- 


sides, a white cottage inthe covntry contrasts’ 
so beautifully with the green foliage around 
it, that we can but admire it. 

Among the many substitutes for lead, we 
think the following as durable and cheap 
as any in use, and it issaid to render wood 
fire proof. 

Make'a pickle by boiling three quarts of: 
good rock salt in'three gallons of water, and 
skim itclean. Pour it off, in order to free 
it fronf the impurity that will settle to the 
bottom. Addtoit one pound of alum, and 
one half a pound of copperas powdered. fine. 
Slack aquantity of fresh lime sufficient to’ 
make one and a half gallons of white wash, 
as thick’as good molasses in-cold weather 
and add to the pickle, and stir it well. Pound 
three quarters ofa pound of first quality pot- 
ash fine, and‘ mix it with’ four quarts’ of fine 
sand, and stir it in gradually—and add color- 
ing matter to make it any shade you’ desire. 
Clean hard' wood ashes may be used iiistead 
of sand; “if more convenient. It should be 
kept moderately hot whilv it is being’ put on, 
—Maine Farmer. - 

Linen rags should’ be carefully saved the 
are useful in sickness; if dirty'or worn was 
them and scrape them into litt. 





Vials which have been used for medicine 
shouldbe put into cold ashes and water, boil- 
ed, and suffered to cool before rinsed. 


Cotton, wet with sweet oil and paragoric, 


relieves the ear-ache very soon. 
Honey and milk are good for cats. 


C2 


EHalfa spoonful citric acid, stirred in half'a 
tumbler of water, is excellent for the head- 





ache —Frederic Times and Democratic Ad- 
nocate : 
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- INstiwer. 


Notes from White's ature! History of Selborne,| 
The Cuckoo. —Your observation tht the Cuckoo 
does not 


ofthe firstbird that comes in its way, but proba 
Yooks out a nurse’in some degree of its own. speci 
with whem to intrust its young, is new fo me—= 
‘This proceeding of the Cuckoo, of droppitig its eggs, 
as it weréby chance, issuch a monstrous’ outrage on! 
maternal afiection, one of the first great dictates of 
nature, and such a violence on instinct,.that had it 
only been related of a bird in the Brazils or Peru, it 
would never have merited our belief. But yet, should 
it farther appear that this.simple bird, when divested 
of thatnatural.affection that seems to raise the kind 
in general above themselves, and inspire them with 
extraordinaty degrees of cunning and address, may 
be stiltendowed with a more enlarged faculty of dis- 
cerning what species aresuitable nursing mothers for 
its disregarded: eggs and: young, and may deposit 
them only under thevr care; this would be adding 
wonderto wonder, and iistancing, in afresh manner 
that the methods of Providence are not subject to any 
modeor rule, but astonishes in new lights, and in 
various and changeable appearances. What Job 
says ofthe ostrich, (xxxix, 16, J7,) may be well ap- 
plied tothe Cuckoo. + 

Dusrers.--Birds ofthe galtinae order, ascommon 
fowls, dust themselves, and in that methodacleanse 
their feathers, and rid themselves of vermin. Might 
not Mahomet and tris followers take one method of 
purification from the Dusters? because I find from 
travellers of credit, that ifa strict mussulman is jour- 
neying in.asandy desert where no water is to be 
found, at stated -hours he strips«off his clothes, and 
most scrupulously rubs his body over with sand or 
dust. 

THE TorTotse.—I wasmuchtaken with its sagacity 
in discetning those that do it kind offices; for as soon 
asthe good oldlady came in sight, who has waited 
on it for morethan thirty years it hpbbles towardsits 
benetactress with awkward alacrity, but remains in- 
attentive to strangers. . Thus nct only the ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but thé 
most abject reptile and torpid of beings, distinguishes 
the hand that feeds it. 

NATuraL APPReTION—T his affection sablimes the 
passions, quickens the invention, and sharpens the 
sagacity of the brute creation. ‘Thusa hen, just be- 
come amother, isno longer that placid birdsne used 
io ve, but awith feathers standing on end. wings 
hovering, and clacking note, she runs about like one 
possessed. . Dames wit! throw themselves in the'way 
orthe greatest danger, in order fo avert it from their 

’ progency.' Thus, a partridge wi! tumble along be- 
fore a sportsman,in order todraw away the dogs 


ies, 


rom the hapless covey. \1n, thé time of nest-building 


the most feeble birds will assault the most rapacious, 
Allthe hirundines of a village are up in arms at. the 
sightofa hawk, whom they will persecute till he 
leaves thatdistrict. A pair of ravens nesting in the 
rock of Gibraltar, would suffer no vultute or eagle to 
yest near their station, but weuld drive them from the 
hill with an amazing fury; even the blue thrush at 
this season, would dart out from the clifts of the 
rocks, to chase away the kestril or the sparrowhawk: 
© Ifyou standnear the nest of a bird that has young, 
she will not beinduced to betray them’ by an inad- 
vertent fondness, but will wait about at a distance 
with food m her mouth, for an hour together. 
OPENING NUTS.— There are three creatures, the 
sqoivrel, the field mouse, and the bird called the. nut. 
hawk; which live much ou hazelnuts, and yet they 
open them eochina different way. The first. -after 





tasping 
his-long fo 
Second nib 
drilléd with a7 
would wonde 
through it; w 
hole with his bi ‘at asi 
hold the nat firm While he pie 

‘workman; he fixes'it, dg it were 


cleft of a tree, or in store ; 


it he perforates the stubborn 





Fiax Prefarep py Macdinery,—An 
invention has retertly been made which bids 
fair in course of time to effect a revolution e- 
qual tothat accomplished by the invention of 
the Cotton Gin... Tt has been put inte. practi- 
cal operation and produces flax of a fineness 
that is capable of being converted into cloth 
of any texture by the same process as_ cotton. 
Experiment has shown that linen cloth now 
selling in our markets for sixty cents may be 
produced at a cost of only twenty-five cents. 
We have a sample ofthe flax whick*in fine- 
ness and the disposition of its fibres resemble 
cotton; while it preserves the strength and - 


lustre of flax—W. Y. Pose. 





OPD SCRAPS FOR THE ECONOMICAL, 
By Mrs. Child. 


If you would avoid waste’in yout family 
attend to the following rules, and not dispise 
‘them because they appear so unimportant; 
‘many a little makes a mickle.’ 

When ivory handled knives turn yellow 
rub them with nice sand paper or emory ; it 
will take off spots and restore whiteness. 

Silk pocket-handkerchiefs and deep blue 
factory, will not fade, 1f dipped into salt wa- 
ter while new. eee 

Spots in furnituremay be easily cleansed by 
rubbing them with -a piece of: flannel wet 
with the same'thing that took out the color; 
ifrum, wetthe cloth withtum, &c: ' 

Lamps will havea less disagreeable smell 
to steep the wick in vinegar and letit dry. . 

Clean the brass kettle before using it for 
cooking, with salt and vinegar. . es oy 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the long- 
er they. wear; the dirt that collects ander 
them grinds’the'thread! 


cere ees 
Payments for the Tennessee Farmer, fro 
. Nov. 1, to 6th Dee., 1888. fy: 
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son, 150; G. W. Murrel,’3)"'W..C. B = W 
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